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den vegetables were laid flat, and many kinds utterly 
ruined. Field crops in early growth, such as corn, 
potatoes, tobacco, etc., were laid, but the corn and 
potatoes will shoot again, with only partial damage. 
The berry crop in bloom, such as blackberries, rasp- 
berries, etc., went by the board. Tree fruits suffered 
some, especially peaches. Grapes that were ex- 
posed in open vineyards, were fatally bitten, but 
those upon walls and arbors, lost only the top branch- 
es. Very many fields of wheat are totally ruined, 
| while others seem but slightly injured. The range 
of this calamity seems to have been throughout Ohio 
Talks host the Editor's Arm-Chair. ote centre, extending over Northern Indiana and 
ao Illinois, Northern Ky., Western Pennsylvania and 
=) ID you ever see a school boy laboring away | Virginia, and Western New York. In many locali- 
a 








with slate pencil in one hand and scratching ties along rivers, etc., vegetation was protected by 

his frizzly head with the other, trying to add fogs ; aside from this, highlands and lowlands, still 
up a long column of figures, and just as his bothered and breezy, suffered nearly alike. The damage to 
brains had almost taken in the full computation, the whole country is serious, but we trust, not posi- 
some mischievous scamp diverts his attention for a tively embarrassing ; since, by replantings and put- 
moment, and upsets all his calculations, by making ting the ruined fields to summer crops, we may hope 
him lose his count? Well, that is just the fix we, (for a sufficient harvest yet. This throws a new bur- 
found ourself in about a week ago. By the aid of | den of labor upon the farmer, but one which he will 
our good correspondents, and by a good many miles | \take up with the same determination and energy 
travel ourself, we had almost figured up a glorious with which he has carried the country through the 
harvest for the people of this nation. Up to the | crisis of the last two years. Heaven reward his 
morning of the 4th, we had perambulated in linen honest and untiring industry ! 
blouse, with shirt collar unbuttoned, to let the June} The question now arises,—what shall we put in, 
zephyrs dally with our shaggy beard—just as gentle in place of what is lost beyond redemption! It is 
beauties always love great, rough men—but on the | | not too late to plant quick ripening corn. Potatoes 
4th, we found comfort in a woolen coat and a fire in will do well yet, millets of several kinds, and broad- 
the grate. All that day the cold winds piped out of cast corn for forage. Buckwheat will come in well. 
the north, and we felt sure they were playing the Turnips,on land that will bear them, are a good 
rogue’s march for Jack Frost, to muster his squad- crop, but our hot and scorching summers, together 
rons that night. And so it was, for when the Sab-| with the ravages of the black flies, render it very 
bath sun opened his great blazing eye, every thing difficult to raise good turnips as a field crop, in this 
looked like almond trees in bloom, and as the sun’ region. 
rose up higher, they dropped from their brave estate| We learn that the wheat midge is up with the 
and before night they had as much of a used-up look | times, and is at his dirty work, as usual,in some 
asa battered face going home from Donnybrook places. We would like to know how it is with iso- 
Fair. Ah! that was a mischievous frolic of the frost lated fields that were deeply plowed with a double 
imps that night, bad luck to them! And the worst plow, since last harvest, where the midge was then 
of it is, that it was a kind of general training of the troublesome. If we cannot head off the midge by 
rascals all over the country. plowing him in deep, and sowing early, we must be 

This state of things knocks all our previous figur- looking out for other means of circumvention.— 

ing, and now we must go to the foot of the column, These little enemies are more formidable than an 
and commence our reckoning anew. All tender gar- army with banners. Look to them! 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. |and 30 head of cattle, and have not had a sick 

Causes of Hard Times in the West. animal in the lot. My cattle are never troubled 
— ;with hollow horn, wolf in the tail, or murrain ; 

I will give you my opinion of some of the|my horses never have founder, bots, colic, sore 
causes of hard times here. In the first place, the eyes, or any of the diseases that so many are 
most of persons that came here turned specula-|troubled with, and the only way I can account for 
tors in some way, generally in every thing but|it is, by giving them good warm shelter, water 
regular farming, and those that did turn their at-| and feed regular, and feed just what they will eat 
tention to that branch of business, devoted their|up clean, and never over work them ; and it not 
time and land principally to the cultivation of|only pays me for my trouble when I come to use 














wheat, in place of a variety of crops; and then 
the people of the Eastern States, to get rid of 
their humbug machinery, old horses, &c., would 
break for Illinois and Iowa, and there found ready 
sale at enormous prices, by giving a credit ; and 
as crops had always yielded largely, the farmers 
found no trouble to square up their accounts, un- 
til the last season, when the crops failed, specula- 


tion stopped, and hard times fastened on us all in | 


debt: nothing to sell to bring in money, and what 
little surplus is on our hands, is hardly sufficient 
to see us through until the new crop comes in, as 
we are great consumers and small producers, 
when compared with what we could produce ; for 
a better soil than we have I do not think lies un- 
der the canopy of heaven—and were the farmers 
of your State to carry on farming in as reckless 
and careless a manner as is done here, they would 
be bankrupt in a short time. 


them, but does me so much good to look at an an- 
imal in good condition, that I do not mind a little 
extra labor bestowed on them, and then I can 
look them in the face and not be ashamed of the 
treatment they have received from me. It is sin- 
gular to me that the ghosts of these poor starved 
animals do not haunt their masters day and night 
—but I suppose such things always will be, until 
you can get such persons to take the Cultivator, 
and practice what is there laid down. 
Jones Co., Iowa. 


E. W. C. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
How to Raise Farmers. 

I noticed in the Cultivator of Jan. Ist, an arti- 
cle on the subject of rearing men, but I have not 
as yet seen anything about rearing farmers. I 
will therefore give you my observations on the 





A farmer will pay $150 for a Reaper, and 
when the last stalk is cut, there it stands until the 
next season, unless it proves to be in the road in 
plowing ; but to put it under shelter, would be 
too much trouble. <A set of harness is considered 
good that will last 2 or 3 years. When taken off 
of the horse, they are thrown on the fence, there 
to hang until wanted again. Then plows, har- 
ness, wagon, etc., are all kept out doors from year 
to year. 

But these are not the only specimens of bad 
management. There is one crime that many of 
the farmers in this section are guilty of, and I do 
think if there is a place of punishment as hot as 
some tell you, that they ought to be scorched a 
little: it is the starving of their horses and cattle. 
I know men in this vicinity that have an increase 
of from 10 to 20 head, and their decrease is as 
much. Men, too, that have large farms, and have 
them paid for—but it is all for the want of good 
warm shelter, for almost one-half of the food fed 
in a good stable, will keep them in better order 
than when fed out-doors; and these same men, in 
preparing for winter, always calculate on an early 
spring, and if cold weather should continue, which 
it often does 4 or 6 weeks longer, their cattle 
have to starve it through or die, and those that do 
survive until the sloughs look green, get into 
them, and are so poor and weak that many of 
them mire down and die. 

Many of them call it all luck ; now I don’t be- 
lieve in any such a thing as that—lI think it all 
bad management, for I know I don’t feed my 
stock much more than my neighbors, and they 
are always in good condition. In the last two 
years I have had 24 head of horses on my farm, 


raising of those useful articles. I have seen with 
a sorrowful heart that the greater portion of the 
sons of our farmers become disgusted with a farm 
life, and seek some other employment more agree- 
‘able to their nature. And simply because they 
are not bred for farmers; they are brought up 
without any regard to their future occupation. 

There are two classes of farmers in this our 
day. In the first class, and far the most numer- 
ous, the farmer has his boys to work to help 
maintain the family, or hoard up riches; for 
which end, they are trotted through from morn 
till eve, without any regard for tired limbs or 
aching bones, or the disgust that it is creating for 
the farm life. This class of farmers are gener- 
ally hard run, and grumbling about not getting 
along better with their work: therefore, the boys 
must work, work, work. In the summer they 
plow and harrow, in winter make rails, clear land, 
do every thing but go to school, which they 
should do. They never give their boys a colt, 
pig, or any thing of the kind to rear as their own, 
to encourage them to work, and teach them to 
trade and take care of themselves after a while, 
for it does not profit them for their boys to raise 
any thing to sell to buy their own clothes; so 
they say, if their boys get plenty to eat and wear, 
they need not grumble, and if they have any 
thing to give them when they go for themselves, 
well and good, if not, they can do as their fathers 
did who commenced with nothing, and you may 
be sure they hold their own exceedingly well. 
The boys grumble, and say that father does not 
treat them as neighbor B. does his boys, and don’t 
care whether they work or not, so dad thinks 
they do. 
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But with the other class, things are not so. 
They set their boys to work on the farm in the 
summer, and send them to school in the winter. 
When they are old enough, their father gives 
them a colt, to encourage them to work: in fact, 
they have a miniature farm stocked with colts, 
pigs, calves, a melon and corn patch, the proceeds 
of which are generally expended for clothes for 
themselves; and the father brags of his fine boys, 
how industrious they are, to work and take care 
of every thing about the farm, as good when he 
is away as when at home. There is no place so 
pleasant as the farm for those boys, and they will 
be farmers when they come to do for themselves. 

Clark Co., Iil., June, 1859. A. D. W. 
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Responses, Items and Answers. 


Raising Calves. 

Some people have tried by letting the calf run 
with the cow, and have all the milk, but in this 
they have failed, as the first winter is hard on 
such animals, and they do not improve according 
to expectations. The mode that I will offer is 
this: Take the calf off at two or three days old, 
feed new milk two or three weeks, then feed milk 
that has stood twelve hours and been skimmed, 
for two or three weeks longer; after this they 
will eat sour milk or buttermilk until time to 
wean them. Put them in good fresh pasture un- 
til Sept., then begin to feed a pint of wheat bran 
and middlings, and increase as much as they will 
bear. When winter sets in, tie them up in the 
barn just as you do your horses, and keep up 
their feed, which will not amount to more than 
one quart of bran per day, until spring, and if 
you don’t have as good steers at two years old, as 
you used to have under the old mode of raising at 


three years old, and that too without the loss of 


one in twenty, if you call on me I will pay all 
damages. C. Luruer. 
Geauga Co. 


Observations on Fruit and Timber Trees. 


The fall of 1856 was warm and wet until the 
first of December, when the weather became se- 
verely cold: that cold snap killed nearly all of 
my apple, peach, plum, quince, cherry and pear 
trees. Some time in the month of November, I 
had occasion to cut some timber in the woods, and 
I chopped into a number of trees, and found the 
sap was as free and fluid in many trees then, as 
in June commonly. Having been a worker in 
timber for fifty years, and having been a close ob- 
server of the best time for cutting it, I found it to 
be at the close of the growth, when the secretions 
are forming starch. That year, the fall in No- 
vember, was warm enough to change that starch 
into sap for another growth, which so much in- 
creased in bulk, that the sudden severe freezing 
burst the vessels of the trees, many of which died 
the next spring, both fruit and forest trees. I 
have examined many fruit trees about this neigh- 
borhood, and I find a great share are past recov- 
ery: most of mine are fast decaying. I find the 


heart and limbs are turned a dark color, and only 
a thin ring of live wood under the bark. 

Stark Co., 1859. JeniaL Fox. 
Premium Corn in Geauga Co. 


I was called on as one of two, to view a piece 
of corn that John Chase of this town raised. 
There was one acre which yielded 156 bushels of 
ears, that made when shelled, 109 bushels and 12 
quarts of corn, for which said Chase took the 
first premium at our county fair. C. L. 
Frost in Fairfield Co. 


The apple crop will be almost as great a fail- 
ure as last year, but there will be a small crop of 
peaches, though the curculio has been working 
very industriously on them. On Saturday night, 
(the 4th,) we had a very severe frost, killing the 
corn, potatoes, melons, squashes, etc. to the 
ground, The corn seems to be pushing out, and 
probably the potatoes will yet recover. 

Many think the wheat is injured, but of this 
we cannot yet speak with certainty. At best, the 
crop will be but light. The grape vines are 
badly scorched, except where trained to a house. 
Isabella, Catawba, Clinton, Concord, Diana and 
Delaware, all seem to have fared alike. 

Bremen Nurseries, June 6th. R. J. B. 


Montgomery Co. 


The protracted rains of March and April have 
been succeeded by a drouth scarcely less detri- 
mental to farming. Those who were convinced 
of the advantages gained by underdraining, con- 
sider themselves amply repaid for the trouble 
taken, while their old fogy neighbors who believe 
in letting nature have her course, have a good 
time in their corn fields with their harrows, which 
go hobbling over the clods, without making any 
perceptible impression on them, except to make a 
dust. Wheat, barley, rye, etc., where not drown- 
ed out by the winter, promise an abundant har- 
vest. Extensive preparations are being made by 
tobacco raisers, this spring, and if a favorable 
season, a large crop will be grown. Plants look 
well, and many are ready for transplanting. The 
fruit crop was materially injured by the late 
frosts; and although most trees of different kinds 
are full, it is dropping off. J. D.S. 


Jefferson County. 


Last week I intended to write for the Ohio 
Cultivator, boasting of the grand appearance of 
the wheat crop, but put it off till this week, hear- 
ing that the midge had again, two weeks earlier 
than former years, commenced its ravages on the 
wheat, and wished to report progress. But now 
I have to report that a worse scourge than the 
midge has done its work on the wheat crop of 
this section of the country. I mean the severe 
frost of Sabbath morning, the 5th inst., which was 
more severe than that of the 22d May, 1844, or 
of May 29th, 1845, and fully equal to the frosts 
of the 13th, 14th and 15th of May, 1834, which 
latter killed a vast deal of wheat and all the fruit, 





that season, for many miles East, West, North 
and South. The late frost has not only damaged 
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the wheat, but corn, potatoes, sorgho and all 
kinds of garden vegetables, are completely killed 
down to the ground. On the Ohio river, near 
Steubenville, the fog was of some avail to the 
safety of growing crops and garden stuff. The 
apple, cherry and plum crop has been but a mere 
sprinkle, and this frost no doubt will cause all to 
fall off. Hundreds of apple trees in this section 
of country did not bloom this season. 
Ropert A. SHERRARD. 
Sugar Hill Farm, June 6, 1859. 
Athens County. 

Yesterday (Sabbath morning) we had a with- 
ering frost; the small fruits, raspberries, black- 
berries, ete., all cooked, and vegetables of all 
kinds, even peas, quite destroyed. Corn and po- 
tatoes level with the ground. As yet, I cannot 
determine the extent of the injury to the wheat, 
but Jack Frost aside, and I fear your “hope” 
expressed in the last Cultivator, “that the early 
ripening of the wheat will cheat the midge out of 
his repast,’” is not a hope which maketh not 
ashamed ; for I assure you, Col., that the little 
pest has waked up already, and is making sad in- 
roads upon our calculations. J. G. 
South-Western Iowa. 


The growing wheat crop looks well, and the 
amount sown is unusual. Wool growing must 
become of importance to S. W. Iowa. Half a 
million sheep could be pastured in this county 
alone upon the broad prairies, for their mere salt 
and a little attention, and the same grass, well put 
up, answers very well for winter feed. It may 
be thought too far from market, but the cheap- 
ness of its production here will more than com- 
pensate for the distance from market. 

It is sorrowful to behold the returning gold- 
seekers. Many have gone far enough to see the 
Elephant, and turned back; others are pushing 
on to find the Wooly Horse. Out of about six 
hundred wagons that have gone through here, 
between two and three hundred have returned, 
and still they come. The loss of productive in- 
dustry to this State will be immense, but this is 
small compared to the thousands that have em- 
barked their all in the effort, and will return home 
to look upon mortgaged lands and houses. 


Page Co., Jowa. N. L. V. 
Northern Indiana. 
Crops look well thus far. Wheat on the river 


for fear you will not be willing to take my word 
for it, please try the few kernels enclosed in this 
the seed of which I received direct from Peabody 
himself, last spring. I did not get it planted un- 
til about the Ist of June, but it ripened well, and 
weighed over 60 Ibs. to the bushel. The number 
of ears to the stalk ranged from two to nine,— 
three or four ears being about an average. ‘This 
spring I planted eight acres of it, which looks 
well. B. F. HamBieton. 

Morgan Co., Ohio. 

Remarxs.—The specimens sent with the above, 
are the best grains of the Peabody corn we have 
seen. They are quite unlike samples we have from 
the Patent Office, and also from a dealer in Missis- 
sippi. We should judge the land down in Morgan 
Co. agrees with this corn.—Ep. 


Ashland County. 


The freeze on the night of the 4th inst., has 
destroyed our promising crops of wheat, rye and 
barley. Corn, potatoes and other tender vegeta- 
bles are cut down to the ground. Report says a 
fortunate field here and there has escaped, but I 
have not seen one in any of my travels through 
the country. It is generally conceded that the 
fruit crop is destroyed here. 

What cannot be helped, should be borne with 
the best grace possible. With due diligence, 
care and economy in sowing buckwheat, turnips, 
etc., nursing the corn crop, planting potatoes, and 
saving up, so that nothing goes to loss, we may 
even go through the year as happy, if not so rich, 
as if our garners were overflowing with wheat— 
laughing and snapping our fingers in the face of 
grim Want. Who ever retrieved a loss by sit- 
ting idly down to grumble? Then let us all set 
to with redoubled energy, and forget our loss in 
the activity of our labors. Pav OLiver. 


Swarming Bees. 





BY REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


June is the great swarming month in all our 
Northern and Middle States. As bees keep up a 
high temperature in their hives, they are by no 
means so dependent upon the weather, for for- 
wardness, as plants and most other insects neces- 
sarily are. I have had as early swarms in North- 
ern Massachusetts, as in the vicinity of Philadel- 





bottoms cannot be beat. Corn is doing very well. 

Huntington Co., Ind. Mary A. WEIss. 
Peabody Prolific Corn Vindicated. 

In Ohio Cultivator, May Ist, I see that T. 
McFadden has received through the Patent Of- 
fice some Peabody Prolific Corn, that appeared 
to be affected with the corn moth; and in the 
Editor’s remarks on the same, he says: “ The 
Peabody corn, and others like it of the soft or 
squaw corn varieties of the South, are more liable 
to attract the moth,” etc. 

Now, Col., any one that has received a soft 
corn for the true Prolific, has been gulled; and 


phia. If bees do not swarm very soon after the 
fruit trees are in blossom, it is desirable to have 
them defer it, until later supplies furnish them 
with abundant forage. They seldom swarm if 
honey is not so abundant that they can gather 
more than they need for immediate consumption. 
Artificial colonies, therefore, should not be made, 
except at such seasons, unless the Apiarian ex- 
pects to feed them. 

In artificial swarming, the bees may be driven 
up into the top box of my hive, by removing the 
honey-board, blowing smoke into the entrance, 








and drumming upon the outside of the hive. In- 
experienced Apiarians may prefer this to opening 


a 
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the hive and lifting out the combs. I can easily | 
stupify bees by fumigating them with puff-ball, or) 
by pouring into their hive a little chloroform or | 
ether, but it is far more disagreeable to manage | 
them in this way, than with the smoke of punk. | 


If the bee-keeper relies upon natural swarm-) 
ing, his Apiary, if not in full sight and sound, | 
should be carefully watched. If this cannot be! 
done, he should, after a short absence, carefully 
examine the neighboring bushes and trees, on| 
some of which he will often find a swarm clus-| 
tered, preparatory to their departure for a new| 
home. As it may often be important to know 
from which hive the swarm has issued, after it has 
been hived and removed to its new stand, let a 
cup full of bees be taken from it and thrown into 
the air, near the Apiary; they will soon return) 
to the parent stock, and may easily be recognized, 
by their standing at the entrance and fanning, | 
like ventilating bees. Where the hives have 
glass windows, the diminished number of bees | 
will usually show which colony has swarmed. 


As fast as they are filled, and the cells capped} 
over, the surplus honey-receptacles should be re-| 
moved, and empty ones returned in their place. | 
Careless bee-keepers often lose much, by neglect- | 
ing to do this in season, thereby condemning their 
colonies to a very unwilling idleness. The Apia- 
rian will bear in mind that all small smarms, | 
which come off late in this month, should be 
either aided, doubled, or returned to the mother 
stock. With my hives, the issue of such swarms 
may be prevented, by removing in season the su- 
pernumary queen cells. During all the swarm- 
ing season, and indeed at all other times when 
young queens are being bred, the bee-keeper 
must ascertain seasonably, that the hives which 
contain them succeed in securing a fertile mother. 


I have repeatedly observed that after-swarms 
build up the most regular worker comb, and that 
if they lay up a sufficient supply of honey, they 
usually make the best stock hives. If, by further 
experiments, I ascertain that this is owing to their 
possessing a young queen, I shall judge it best, in 
making artificial swarms, to leave the old queen 
with the parent stock, and to supply the forced 
swarm with a young one, as soon as they manifest 
a consciousness of their loss. 


In some seasons and districts, July is the great 
swarming month, while in others, bees issuing so 














late are of small account. In Northern Massa- 
chusetts, 1 have known swarms coming after the 
4th of July, to fill their hives and make large 
quantities of surplus honey besides. In this 
month all the choicest spare honey should be re- 
moved from the hives, before the delicate white- 
ness of the combs becomes soiled by the travel of 
the bees, or the purity of the honey is impaired 
by an inferior article gathered later in the season. 


The bees should have a liberal allowance of air 
during all extremely hot weather, and if the 








stocks are strong, I often remove entirely the en- 
trance blocks. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
June—A Sonnet. 


BY G. A. STEWART. 


A breezy landscape from my window lies, 
The woods and fields all drest in richest green, 
Tremblingly glisten in the morning sheen, 
And fleecy clouds afloat the azure skies. 
Now and anon there steals into my room 
The pure breath of the morning, full and sweet 
With fragrance of the wheat and clover bloom ; 
Then passing, like an angel, through the street, 
It whispers to the poor anhungered soul 
Of harvests, rich, and bountiful, and rare, 
That soon shall ripen, and by manly toil, 
Gladden the hearts of thousands every where. 
Such are the scenes that tell us June is here, 
The month of flowers, the sweetest of the year 
Kenton, O , June, 1859. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Manure from Straw Stacks. 


In the winter of 1856, I procured a large straw 
rick on a suitable piece of ground to hold manure, 
to which I let my cattle have free access during 
winter, to eat and pull down all they saw proper, 
as my object was to procure all the manure that [ 
could. Upon this litter I wheeled from my sta- 
ble all the manure during winter and spring, and 
spread it equally over the straw that the cattle 
had trampled under foot. I also took from the 
hen-house, hog pen and barn yard all the litter 
that I could procure, and distributed it equally 
over the refuse of the straw, leaving the cattle to 
complete the mixture. Thus in the spring, I had 
a large quantity of straw and manure. In order 
to complete the compost, I procured from a steam 
saw mill, in the latter part of May, a quantity of 
unleached ashes, and threw it over the straw pile 
to the thickness of fifteen inches. The rains, du- 
ring the summer, leached down through the whole 
mass, making it a perfect compost, the ashes ex- 
cluding the sun and light, keeping the whole mass 
perfectly moist while undergoing decomposition. 
Attention should be given that the whole compost 
becomes perfectly assimilated before using. If 
farmers would take saw dust and all rough litter 
from the barn-yard, and let them remain together 
until they become entirely neutralized, there 
would not be so much complaint of the raw ma- 
terial before it is manufactured. 

In the fall, after plowing my ground for wheat, 
I selected the most barren part of*the field, upon 
which I carted the compost and threw it in small 
heaps, which I let remain until it was time to sow 
my wheat. Then I procured a hand to throw the 
compost evenly over the ground, and after sowing 
my wheat broadcast, I had him to follow immedi- 
ately after with the harrow, completely harrowing 
the wheat and compost in together. I was not in 
possession of a drill at the time, or my experi- 
ment might have terminated still better. But 
notwithstanding I selected the most barren part 
of the field, the yield was much greater than the 
part of the field to which the compost was not ad- 
ministered. Dr. S. S. Stewart. 

Dearborn Co., Iowa. 
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How to Use a Horse. 

It is not, after all, every one who owns a horse 
that knows how to use him, whether for his own 
pleasure or the horse’s, which is, in other words, 
the owner’s best advantage. Nor is it very easy 
to lay down rules how a horse should be used, 
considering the many different purposes for which 
horses are kept, the difierent natures and consti- 
tutions of the animals, and the different circum- 
stances of their owners. 

Horses may, in general, be divided into two 
classes—those kept for work, and tkose kept for 
pleasure. In the former class may be included 
farm-horses, stage, coach and omnibus horses, 
team-horses, employed in the transportation of 
goods, and moving heavy and bulky masses, car- 
men’s horses,—and lastly, the road horses of all 
professional men, who, like lawyers, doctors of 
medicine, and the like, are compelled to drive or 
ride many hours per diem, regularly, in the per- 
formance of their business. 

In the latter class may be included race-horses, 
match-trotters, private gentlemen’s saddle-horses, 
carriage-horses, or roadsters, and many other ani- 
mals belonging to business men, which being em- 
ployed during half the time or more in actual 
service, are used during spare hours on the road, 
for purposes of amusement. 

With regard to the first class of these horses, 
the exigencies of the business to which they are 
applied are, for the most part, such as to super- 
sede and override all rules. In some cases the 
natural hours of the day and night have to be re- 
versed, and the animals are called upon to do 
their work by night, and to rest and feed by day. 
Under these circumstances, it may be laid down 
as an immutable law, that at whatever hour the 
horses are to be worked, they must have full time, 
beforehand, to digest their food and water; they 
must be carefully cleaned, and made comfortable ; 
they must have sufficient intervals for halting and 
baiting, on the road, must be cleaned and well fed 
during the intervals of work, and must have am- 
ple time for undisturbed repose. The distance 
which horses in perfect condition can go upon the 
road, varies greatly with the powers of the ani- 
mal, the degree of pains bestowed upon him, the 
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being good, the temperature of the day pleasant, 
and the load not excessive, he will do it with 
more ease and less inconvenience to himself, go- 
ing at the rate of seven or eight miles the hour, 
and doing the whole distance in five or six hours, 
with a single stoppage in the middle of the day, 
to feed and rest, than if he be kept pottering 
along at the rate of four or five miles, and be 
kept out of his stable, hungry and thirsty, and 
leg-weary to boot, for a longer time. 

Farm-horses, whose work is necessarily slow 
and continuous, lasting ordinarily from sunrise to 
sunset, with the exception of a mid-day halt for 
baiting, are under different circumstances. Their: 
work being always slow, and rarely, if ever, se- 
vere, at the moment, or toilsome, except from its 
long duration, they need not be subject to the 
same condition as fast-working horses, of being 
fed long before they are put to work, and allowed 
to evacuate their bowels thoroughly before being 
harnessed. They may, therefore, be fed and wa- 
tered at the last moment, and put te slow work 
immediately, and will rarely take harm from trav- 
eling on full stomachs. In the same manner, 
when they are loosed at noon-day, being rarely 
overheated, after a slight rest and a slighter rub- 
bing down—which, by the way, they rarely re- 
ceive—they may take their mid-day feed without 
delay, and without fear of evil consequences. In 
the like manner may be treated carmen’s horses, 
and team horses, the labor of which is heavy and 
continuous rather than rapid. All horses, how- 
ever, whatever the work to which they are ap- 
plied, should have ample time to rest at night, and 
should be thoroughly rubbed down, dried, clothed 
and made comfortable, before feeding them and 
closing the stables for the night,—and the more 
so, the more trying the day’s work. 

With regard to pleasure horses, which are usu- 
ally in the stables, more or less, twenty hours out 
of every twenty-four, which are only taken out 
for the gratification of the owner at such times as 
it suits his humor or necessity, they should never 
be taken out or driven fast on full stomachs ; 
which can always be avoided by letting the groom 





know, in case that they will be required at an un- 
usual hour or for unusual work—when he can 


‘adapt his feeding hours to the circumstances of 


skill of his driver, and the amount of his load, as| the case. 


well as the state of the roads. But it may be 


When harnessed and ready for a start, the dri- 


taken as a rule, that strong, able horses, of mode-|ver should mount his seat quietly, gather his 
rate speed, can travel forty miles a day, with a|reins, and get his horses under way, slowly but 


moderate load, without distress, for many days in 
succession. It may be observed, that it is the 
better way to start at an easy pace when ona 
journey, to increase it slightly in the middle of 
the day, and again to relax it before coming in at 
night, in order to allow the animals to enter their 
stables cool, in good order, and ready, after a 


gradually, by speaking or chirruping to them ; 
never starting them with a jerk, or striking them 
with a whip,—allowing them to increase their 
pace by degrees to the speed required, instead of 
forcing it on a sudden. 

It is far better for horses, to drive them steadily 
at a regular pace, even if it be ten or twelve miles 


short rest, and cleaning, to feed with an appetite. |an hour, than to send them along by fits and 

It may also be observed, in this point of view, |starts—now spinning them over the road at six- 
teen or eighteen miles, now plodding along at six 
or seven; and of two pairs of horses, driven the 
same distance, after the two different methods, 
that which is driven evenly will, at the end of the 


that it is a mistake to fancy that horses are ben- 
efited by being driven or ridden very slowly when 
they have a long distance to perform. If a horse 
have to get over forty miles in a day, the roads 
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day, be comparatively fresh and comfortable, 
while the other will be jaded and worn out. 

In regard to punishment, the less that is admin- 
istered the better. A sluggish or lazy horse must, 
it is true, be kept up to his collar and made to do 
his share of the work, or the free-goer will be 
worn out before the day is half done; and for 
this the whip must be occasionally used. Even 
good and free-going horses will occasionally be 
seized with fits of indolence, at moments, induced 
perhaps by the weather, and it may be necessary 
to stimulate them in such cases. Again, at times 
when roads are bad, when time presses, and cer- 
tain distances must be accomplished within certain 
times, recourse must be had to punishment ; as it 
must occasionally, also, in cases where the ani- 
mals are vicious or refractory, and where the 
master must show himself the master. Still, as a 
general rule, punishment should be the last resort. 
It should never be attempted with a tired, a jaded, 
or an exhausted horse; for to apply it in such 
cases is an utter barbarity ; little or no immediate 
advantage is gained to the driver, while it may 
probably result in the loss of an excellent animal. 
It is common to see horses punished for stumb- 
ling, punished for starting ; and whenever a new 
horse, which one may chance to be trying, starts 
off into a gallop after committing either of these 
offences, one may be sure that he is an habitual 
starter or stumbler, and that he has frequently 
undergone chastisement for them, and undergone 
it in vain. It is altogether an error to punish for 
either starting or stumbling ; the one is the effect 
of fear, which cannot be cured by the whip, the 
other, in most cases, of malformation or of tender- 
ness in the foot, which certainly cannot be treated 
successfully by chastisement, which, in fact, ag- 
gravates and confirms, instead of alleviating or 
curing. 

In speaking of driving at an equal pace, we 
would not, of course, be understood to mean that 
horses should be driven at the same gait and 
speed over all roads, and over grounds of all na- 
tures. Far from it. A good driver will, while 
going, always, at the rate of ten miles—we will 
say—an hour, never, perhaps, have his horses 
going at exactly the same rate for any two conse- 
cutive twenty minutes. Over a dead level, the 
hardest of all things except a long continuous 
ascent of miles, he will spare his horses. Overa 

_ rolling road, he will hold them hard in hand as he 
crosses the top and descends the first steep pitch 
of a descent; will swing them down the remainder 
at a pace which will jump them across the inter- 
vening flat and them half way up the suc- 
ceeding hill; and will catch them in hand again 
and hold them hard over the top, as we have 
shown before. 

Horses in work should be watered about once, 
with not to exceed two quarts, after every ten 
miles, or every hour, if one be travelling fast; 
and if travelling far, they should be well fed once 
in the middle of their journey. This point, how- 
ever, has been discussed already under the head 
of feeding. 


In closing, we would say, always remember, in 
using a horse, that it cannot be done with too 
much coolness, too much gentleness, too much dis- 
cretion, or too much kindness. 

There is no better beast in the world than a 
horse, nor any one which, though often most cru- 
elly misused by man, so well deserves, and so 
amply, by his services, repays the best usage.— 
Herbert's Hints to Horse-Keepers. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Experimental Intelligence. 

There has been so much said and written, rep- 
resenting the cultivators of the soil as deficient in 
intelligence and a want of a proper understanding 
of their own business, that I fear some may come 
to the conclusion that these representations are in 
the main true—that they are dolts, and have no 
ability to be any thing else; but instead of this 
being true, it is the opinion of the writer that no 
class in community understand better their true 
interests, and the means necessary to be used to 
secure them. ‘To be sure, the farmer is more the 
child of nature than men of other occupations, 
but it does not follow that he is therefore the less 
intelligent, for he who best understands the laws 
of nature, is most intelligent. 


That there are great diversities of intellect 
among cultivators of the soil, is to be admitted, 
without a word, but that those diversities reach 
greater extremes in farmers than in those of other 
occupations, cannot be shown, or that there is not 
as good a development of all the qualities, physi- 
cal, mental and moral, which ennoble and adorn 
mankind. 

So great is the diversity in the character of the 
materials with which the farmer has to deal, that 
to use them successfully requires close observation 
and practical application, and farmers find that 
so much that is said and written by mere theo- 
rists, proves wholly inapplicable on their soil and 
in their circumstances, that there is a greater ten- 
dency with them to rely more on their own expe- 
rience, than with men in occupations where gen- 
eral principles extend to a greater variety of 
cases. 

There are, however, general principles to 
which the agriculturist must give heed, in order 
to success. He must understand what produc- 
tions are best adapted, or will produce best on the 
soil and in the climate where he is located, and 
this being ascertained, other things being equal, 
should determine the productions of his farm ; 
for he labors most successfully, who is a co-worker 
with nature. And the next general principle, the 
careful observance of which is equally if not more 
necessary than the former, is, that whatever the 
productions of our farm may be, it must be thor- 
oughly cultivated. There is a world of meaning 
contained in those two little words which we find 
in the preface of the book of nature, to “dress 
it” and to “keep it.” Francis STONE. 
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enna Sumeens<thiian Co. makes liberal 
provision for some 200 copies of the Ohio Cultivator 
on her premium list, this year. Old Crawford talks 
up to 130 ; Medina comes well up to 100 ; Ashtabula 
about 70; besides nice lists for the Union Society at 
Wellington, and the County Societies of Portage 
and Darke. Many thanks, good friends, for these 
tokens of appreciation in the cause for which we all 
labor. 


Tue Strate Farr Premium List is printed, and 
packages have been sent to the head-quarters of most 
of the County Agricultural Societies, for distribution. 
Any person desiring a copy, who cannot readily ob- 
tain it in his neighborhood, will be furnished by ad- 
dressing a request to J. H. Klippart, Columbus. 


U. 8. Ac. SHow.—A vagrant and mendicant insti- 
tution, called the United States Agricultural Fair, is 
likely to be inflicted upon the fast city of Chicago, 
next fall. Do the agriculturists of Northern Illinois 
wish to overslaugh their own State Fair at Free- 
port ? 

Horse Snow.—The Orwell, Ashtabula Co. Ag. 
Society, propose to hold a Horse Show on their 
grounds, on the 4th of July. They have a good one- 
third mile track. 

A Triat or Mote Prows anv Harvesters will be 
held at London, under the auspices of the Madison 
Co. Ag. Society, on the last day of June and first 
day of July. This will be a particularly interesting 
exposition of farm machinery. 

Earte Wueat.— Capt. Gillett sends us from 
Lawrence Co. heads of ripe Alabama wheat, raised 
on thin soil, fit for the sickle on the 28th of May 
last, sowed in October. 


Tre Catrte Sare of D. McMillan Jr., near Xe- 
nia, comes off on Wednesday, the 22d inst. 


Prarn axp Pieasant Tack about Fruits, Flowers 
and Farming. By Henry Ward Beecher. New 
York: Derby & Jackson, 119 Nassau st.; A. O. 
Moore & Co., 140 Fulton st. 420 pp. Price, pre- 
paid by mail, $1.25. This is just what its title indi- 
cates, being made up of amateur editorials, written 
while Mr. Beecher was Editor of a rural paper in In- 





dianapolis, some years ago. The book is well worth 
the money, if the reader can discriminate between 
what is obsolete and what is perennial, in practical 
cultivation. 

Tue Peacu Cror around Columbus does not ap- 
pear tome much injured by the late frost, but the 
curculio is doing more damage to this fruit than 
usual, owing probably to the absence of plums. In 
the vicinity of the lake shore, near Cleveland, Mr. 
Houghton and one or two others there, are likely to 
have a profitable time of it this season. B. 
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FORGET siccveconececs NOI be reuaaser ecu Sept. 7- 9. 
Fayette ..cccccccccccces WORM. avcccsesccce « "Fb. 
Ashtabula, ....cccsceees PONS hs cicdecceccoess “© 13-15. 
GORGES 2. ccccccdscccoee DRGER oicccccscsoseceece 13-15, 
POUND viesevickacteocwsed Georgetown..ec....sse0e- “* 13-16, 
SUNN 00 vc dvatedenesed Steubenvilie ......... cooe * 146-16, 
OOS Nciidchnninades ee ee ee “ 14-16, 
PUN. 005.0 cncancumben eR 14-16. 
BE dcé a0 tabacctscensan DN sickinacakecssennaa 14-16. 
BEING oo kc cccesveseese LORGOR , occccccccccccvccs “14-16. 
DG ised cscs fu inivesd TRF ccdvccctccdscvesees “ 44-17, 
Portage 2.00 cscccccccces Ravemns, ..cccccccccccsee “§ 19-21, 
Ramesh, 06:0 deve de ovee Olive Branch........c000. ** 20-22. 
ee «20-23. 
Delaware, ........0. oe nS Kick ctaeennee’ss 21-23. 
BUGED ccdiccevvcsveccoss PUN iseccagdoose cose oboe “ 22.23, 
BOMMOME.. ccc rccccceses St. Clatreville. ....ccccece 627-29. 
ee Xenia....... Co eevevececes 27-28. 
MNRNG. is 00 vccccsivecc MOIRR cc ccs Ceccvseccede o § 87-88. 
Champaign,.....+...++- WSRRRR coc csccocccssesese “ 27-30. 
TUSCARAWAS occccecccses ROE DOU sca cccccsicen * 28-30. 
Geauga, (Free).......... RONEN 506 cesces ceeanes s 28-30. 
Columbiana ,....0-.+++- New Lisbon ......000. coos © 28-30. 
a PTT ee SO 6546 000 ctsedes - * 28-30. 
Seneca 2... cccccsesscees Tiffin. .ec.ce eecccccvccces ‘© 28-30, 
FEO 2000 cccce secs cove iss ickesieccdtiad 28-20, 
Defiance PNG 006006 yovens cove ** 28-30 
URMbeR ccccccccccccccsccce Marysville......... « coos ** 28-30. 
Putoam .....csccccceses ndcctitbincen daaten “« 29-30 
MaMOOUR . 00.0 vsce covccsss WOE s6sanccadeces bea Oct. 3- 5. 
BANE ccc cvcscccccses . Bellefontaine .......... eo * 36, 
Mahoning.............+. COMB, dik cccceece cocee % Ga G 
BRD viccecececcdescccsd Greenville.,.... ecvcee coe *f eG 
Cuyahoga .....ceeeeeees Gaoveland..... sseecccseoce «4 6, 
Glagk.ccccs ecvcccocccccel Springfield. . coocccee “§ Ge G, 
Lighting. cccecccccccccces Newark...... ocececeseses “ 65-6 
HONE onan crcesoccanccsé Sarahsville ..... cocscccee “ §~ 6, 
BRE < ccccicc cscvvseses EE Sascko esate covccee “ 66-7. 
Lake 00. ccc ececcecee Painesville “se “ 5.7 
NOW. oo cv sveevdvcove MG RB ss ied ceddie des “« §7 
Harrison ....cc0ceeese0- Call 500660 tote cuvce esos. ©. Oo GZ 
Wyandot ...0cccecceeees Upper Sandusky ......... ¢. @-3 
Sandusky .....-+++- eee coe * §~ 7. 
Wayne 20.05 ccccccccees MEET Stiasoaviveseaes e 6&6. 
MOMPOS..cccccccce+secce PUNE ciisicoceccdoe “ 6-7 
Montgomery ........+06+ Dayton... coccccccee Be 8, 
Hardin ....cccccccccecss Kenton...... $0006 esedede “ 12-14, 
Summit.......05+ ERRED doen sdevnnce seeese “ 12-14 
Morgan .....00. Oevcedocs McConnelisville,,, ...... sé 12-14, 
COWGEE 0000 seccccvesss Bucyrus ...cccccccccece “ 12-14 
Carroll, ..cccccccesscces Carrollton.......... 000 * 25-27, 
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Twinsburg ........+.+00- Summit Co......000s00- Sept. 7-9 
WE Ii cecuaide kanhabod Columbiana Co.......... “ 14-16, 
ES er Summit Co.......... “ 28-30. 
GOT. i cedticese ccodeca Ashtabula Co............ Oct. 4-6 
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Rollers and Clod Breakers. 


reesei ieee eee er" 


Frrenp Harris :—I have been thinking of 
making a roller with spikes in it, but I am afraid 
to try it. I thought of cast spikes one inch in 
diameter, and six inches out of the log and four 
in it, but I am afraid they will break. The cost 


corrugated, that it will crush and divide any clod or 
lump not literally as firm as a stone. It is so con- 
structed as to openness of face and independence of 
action, that it cannot be clogged on any land that is 


would be greater than I expected, (about $15, I oy enough to have a roller used upon it. Each ring 
think, for spikes,) and if they break, it will be an| plays separately upon the shaft, which is of wrought 
experiment for the benefit of my neigbors as well | iron, two inches in diameter. At the ends of the 


as myself, at my expense. 


\shaft are gudgeons or axles, to put on carrying 


Will thee please give me some information | wheels, for taking the roller to the field with the 
through the Cultivator, if there has been an im-|same facility as an ox cart is moved. The whole 


plement made of that sort; also, if there are any 
for sale in this State. There is something of the 
kind much needed to pulverize the ground before | 
putting in the seed, such a season as this in par- 
ticular. The corn ground in this locality is a 
large portion of it very cloddy and hard, so that a 
common roller and harrow will not do the work 
as it should be. 

Please give us some information about how to 
construct a spike roller, or where to get one. My 
uncle made one, last fall, with wooden spikes, that 
will pulverize the hardest clods. It will not 
clog, unless the ground is too wetto harrow. The 
rows or spikes are diagonal, about five inches 
apart each way, and sharpened after they were 
put in. I would like to have something more du-| 
rable, if it did not cost too much. Stir up the 
farmers, and tell them not to look complacently 
on their cloddy fields, and say they can’t help it. | 

Paul TOMLINSON. | 

Highland Co., 6th mo., 1859. 


AnswEr.—The spike roller will no doubt serve a 
good purpose, where nothing better can be had, but | 


for a thing to do the business for certain, we nomi-| 


| weight of the roller is about a ton, and the cost is 
about $100. It will never wear out, or get out of 
order. Hon. Thos. Ewing of Fairfield Co., who 
should be well known to every citizen of Ohio and 
the Union, after using one of Gill’s Clod Crushers 
for a week, writes to say that it is the unanimous 
verdict of his hands, that “it is the bullyest thing 
among clods, they ever saw !” in which opinion Mr. 
Ewing concurs. 

This Clod Crusher does not pack the soil like a 
roller, but leaves it all light and fine. Ever since we 
saw the Scotch Clod Crusher of Crosskill, in the N. 
Y. Crystal Palace Exhibition in 1853, we have been 
in hope some of our manufacturers would take hold 
of this matter, and we are glad to learn that J. L. 
Gill & Son of this city are now fully enlisted in the 
enterprise, and that their machine is far superior to 
Crosskill’s. The price looks large, but in the hands 
of any extensive farmer, it will pay for itself in the 
improved crop and tilth of a single season.—Ep. 





Our CorresPonvents have very promptly informed 


nate GILL’S CLOD CRUSHER, of which the above us of the extent of the frost ravages, for which we 
cut is an illustration. This machine consists of 14) return our grateful acknowledgments. We give a 
rings or sections, made of cast iron, 30 inches in di- few sample letters, and make up our general state- 
ameter, the spokes about an inch thick, and the face) ment on the first page, from all that we can learn. 
a corrugated blunt chisel edge, covering some five) We do not attach much importance to the first hasty 
inches in width. The whole length of the roller is 7 reports in regard to the wheat crop. A few days 
feet. The whole face is so foliated, indented and| more will enable people to judge more correctly. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. | 
Clearing and Cultivating New Land. 


I have cleared about thirty acres in the last| 
eight years. I commence by cutting out the un- 
dergrowth, say a foot and under in thickness, and | 
piling the brush with some of the coarsest trash ; | 
then I cut the small poles up into stove wood, | 
which makes a lot of good summer wood for the 
stove; then I chop up the logs, and on the first 
pretty day that comes in the spring, I roll the| 
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|to the best pasture. 


| kind of hay. 
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I stall-fed eighteen oxen on this clover hay, 
with very little meal, and made part of them pre- 


|mium beef, and believe the fattening quality equal 


After trying it with the 


|oxen, horses and milch cows, I believe it more 


valuable cured in this manner than any other 
R. H. Heywoop, 
In Stock Journal. 
Remarx.—This seems to have been a successful 
practice, but we would advise to rake up the clover 








logs together, and pick up and rake the trash on| before dew fall, and if need be, turn over the cocks 
the heaps. When there comes a dry spell in| or winrows next day. It is bad to have the dew fall 
March or April, I burn the logs and brush, then) on a large surface of dry clover hay, or dry hay of any 








what large timber I don’t use for rails and saw) 
timber, 1 deaden, by chopping it to the red. Feb-| 
ruary is the best month to girdle timber: it 
makes better firewood, and the timber is more du-| 
rable for rails and stakes. When the ground is! 
ready for the plow, I take a heavy two horse 
shovel plow, with a coulter to it, and break up) 
the ground, then harrow it down level, which| 
process makes it very mellow: then I cross it off, | 
drop it with corn, and cover with hoes. When} 


the corn is well up, I take a one horse cone, 

three furrows in a row; then after harvest I go| 

Ohio Cultivator or any of our brother ar! 

Will some of the Cultivator friends give some | 
Joun OCKERMAN. 


plow with a coulter to it, and plow it out each 
way twice in a row, and the third and last time | 
through it with a hoe, and cut out the sprouts and | 
weeds, and lay it by. Now if the Editor of the | 
know any better way to cultivate new ground, I | 
would like to know how it is done. 

information as to the best way of taking up) 
stumps on white oak clay ground ? 

Highland Co., June, 1859. 





Curing Clover Hay. 





Mr. Eprror :—As I suppose the subject of the 
proper preparation of the various kinds of food | 
for stock, is one of special interest to your read-| 
ers, I send you a description of the way in which | 
I cured clover hay, and found it very profitable. | 

Last year, on my farm in Checktowaga, there | 
was forty-four acres of clover which was seeded | 
down the year before. On the first day of July 
the clover was not quite in full blossom ; on that! 
day in the morning, after the dew was off, we 
commenced mowing with Ketchum’s machine, and 
continued it through the day, leaving the clover 
as it fell from the machine until the dew was off 
the next morning, when we commenced raking 
and hauling into the barn, spreading it over the 
mow, and sprinkling four quarts of air-slacked 
lime over each load. 

We cut the whole crop, mowing with one team | 
and hauling in with another all that was cut the 
previous day, sprinkling four quarts of air-slacked 
lime on each load. Last winter it came out of 
the mow green, with the blossoms and leaves all 
on, with a fragrance almost equal to new-mown 
hay. Idonot claim this as my own discovery, 
having been told of the process by an Ohio farmer. 





kind. Where lime cannot be had readily, apply 
salt, or even a layer of dry straw, between every 


foot of pressed hay, will absorb the gases of the clo- 


ver, and help to make fodder of itself besides.—Ep. 
O. Cutt. 














HORTICULTURAL. 


Propagation by Layers and Slips. 








In last No. of the Ohio Cultivator, our excellent 
lady correspondent from Pickaway, gave directions 
for propagating pinks by slips or pipings. We con- 
tinue the subject in relation to layers and slips. At 
this time of the year, the upward flow of sap has 
measurably ceased, and the downward flow, if im- 
peded by wounding the surface of the stem, will 
form a granulous substance, which under favorable 
circumstances, will throw out roots, and establish 
other bases of nutrition, so that the parts of plants 
thus treated may be separated from the parent stem, 
and set out by themselves. 

Our lady correspondent says, that pinks can be 
less readily progeagated by layers than by pipings, 
but for the benefit of those who may choose the for- 
mer method, we give an illustration of the mode of 
performing the operation of layering « carnation 
pink. 
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Select a stem that can be bent over and pegged 
in the ground ; at the part to be buried, make a cut 
just below a joint, and slit it up three-fourths of an 
inch, keeping the tongue open with a stick or flat bit 
of stone, then with a wooden fork peg it in its place, 
and cover with fine soil. 








Layer of Verbena. 


The process is the same not only for carnations, 
but for all like succulent herbaceous plants ; but for 
firmer and woody plants, the cut should be made on 
the upper side, to avoid breaking and splitting up. 
Grape vines may be laid down in this way, at this 
s eason, or before the Ist of July, and they will readily 
take root. If a ring of the bark be taken off before 
laying down, the roots will strike more readily. It 
sometimes occurs that we wish to root a branch that 
cannot be laid ; so if Mahomet will not go to the 
mountain, the mountain must go to Mahomet, thus : 
Take off a ring of bark just below where you desire 
the roots to form, take a flower pot split apart so that 
it can be clasped together around the branch, fit it to 
the spot, and suspend it so as not to sway the intend- 
ed cutting, then fill with fine soil, keep it moist, and 
when the roots have well struck in the pot, cut off 
the stem below the pot, and you have the offspring 
ready for planting out. 





CuTtincs are managed in the same way as al- 
ready giving for pipings of carnations. Cuttings be- 
ing separated from the parent stem, require more 
care to prevent sun and drouth, until they get hold 
of the soil. Some plants, such as currants, etc , will 
readily strike roots in open ground; others need 
nursing in pots, where they can have bottom heat, 


—that is, they must be set in hot beds which are 
warmer than outside earth. The branches most 
suitable for cuttings, are those growing near the 
ground, as they have a greater tendency to throw out 
roots. Cut off the branch nicely at the point be- 
tween this and the last year’s growth, clip the lower 
leaves, saving several leaves to act as lungs for the 
elaboration of sap, see that the end to be set is cut 
smooth, then set it in a hole in the soil, and press 
the earth close about it, as heretofore directed. 





Cuttings that are to be struck in pots, are nicely 
prepared as above; the pots should be filled with fine 
sand, or sand at the surface and mixed mold below ; 
set in the cutting to the second juint, leaving two or 
three joints and the leaves above the soil. Cuttings 
in pots are usually kept under glass, and the pots set 
in hot beds of low temperature. Plants difficult to 
be grown in ordinary pots, may be struck in double 
pots, as shown in the cut. This is is done by putting 
a small sized water-tight pot into a larger one,—the 
inner pot kept well filled with water, and the larger 
pot set in a hot bed, as above; the space between 
the pots filled in with fine sand and mold. 





Mistakes in Gardening. 


In so far as instruction is concerned, I esteem 
my mistakes to be more valuable than my suc- 
cessful efforts. They excite to attention and in- 
vestigation with great emphasis. I will record a 
few. 

One mistake, which I record once for all, as it 
will probably occur every year, has been the at- 
tempting of more than I could do well. The ar- 
dor of spring, in spite of experience, lays out a 
larger garden than can be well tended all sum- 
mer. 

In selecting the Jargest lima beans for seed, I 
obtained most luxurious vines, but fewer pods. 
If the season were longer, these vines would be 
ultimately most profitable ; but their vigor gives 
a growth too rampant for our latitude. If plant- 
ed for a screen, however, the rankest growers are 
the best. 

Of three successive plantings of corn, for table 
use, the first was the best, then the second, and 
the third very poor. I hoed and thinned the first 





planting myself, and thoroughly; the second, I 
left to a Dutchman, directing him how to do it; 
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the third, I left to him without directions.— Henry | 
Ward Beecher. 





Talk about Strawberries 
At the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, May 28. 


Mr. Stoms, in commencing some observations 
on Strawberries, remarked that he finds this year 
in the markets, about equal quantities of the Ho- 
vey’s Seedling and the McAvoy Superior. This 
is an advance for the Superior. He has not yet, 
this year, seen one single drawer of Longworth’s 
Prolific, and has never seen one. The gardeners 
never recommend Longworth’s Prolific for field 
culture. If it is a failure for that purpose, it 
should be known. When ground is trenched or 
dug two spades deep and manured, it makes a 
fine show in Mr. Cary’s grounds. If the Wash- 
ington is planted twice as wide, costing only half 
the expense, and will afterwards fill up the inter- 
vals, there is considerable economy in the start. 
Mr. Sayers informed him that by trenching his 
ground and composting with well rotted manure, 
he lost nearly every plant by frost. The Wash- 
ington is very hardy for field culture on the south 
side of moderately rich hills. 

Mr. J. P. Foote saw at Mr. Cary’s the L. Pro- 
lific and McAvoy’s Superior, half and half. He 
had never witnessed anything of the kind more 
perfect, prolific, large and fine. He never saw 
anything surpass this. 

Mr. Taylor had cultivated the L. Prolific, like 
all other kinds he had, in the ordinary way—no 
extra culture—and they were all he could desire. 


Mr. Cary observed that he had seen plants 
called L. Prolific, with hardly any berries upon 
them. If such have been, or are, sold in market 
intentionally, it is as bad asa forgery. There is 
not in America a strawberry equal to the L. Pro- 
lific. It is the finest fertilizer and self-impregna- 
tor possible. The McAvoy is difficult to be fer- 
tilized. The L. Prolific is the first and the last 
to blossom. It is high time that the true berry 
of this kind should be well understood. It is, he 
thinks, the best market berry—well capable of 
carriage a long distance. The McAvoy and L. 
Prolific should always go together. There are 
no better berries than these; they require no ex- 
tra cultivation. He is an advocate for trenching 
ground, but he has not done so with his fine bed. 
In dry times, of course, strawberries are far better 





for being watered, and a deep tilth is all the bet- 
ter to give the greatest fertility. He regards 
Wilson’s Albany the best he has seen of the new 
strawberries ; each crown will throw up two or 
three trusses of many fine berries. The trusses, 
however, are not tall. 

Mr. Addis said that he had obtained, four years 
ago, the L. Prolific and McAvoy Superior, from 
Dr. Wardle. The first year they did not do 
much. He sent for the British Queen, and was 
disappointed in the result. The next year the 
L. Prolific and the Superior succeeded admirably, 





with great productiveness. He agrees with Mr. 


Cary that there are no better berries, for ama- 
teurs, at all events. He thought Wilson’s Albany 
the best and most promising berry he knows of 
at present. 

Dr. Taylor observed that there were two class- 
es of cultivators—one amateurs, the other market 
cultivators. A family demands comparatively a 
higher flavor, and more care in the culture, and a 
small patch only. The market gardener requires 
a kind that can be cultivated more easily, plowed 
up, and then planted again. He had planted ten 
or twelve different sorts last year, all having the 
same soil and cultivation. He had found the 
Hooker, Longworth Prolific and Wilson’s Seed- 
ling the best—the Monroe Scarlet, Jenny Lind, 
and some others, much inferior to them. He 
considered Wilson’s Seedling the most promising, 
with him, of any he had tried. 


Mr. Heaver thought that L. Prolific was better 
for field culture than even the Washington. He 
fully endorses Mr. Cary’s statement in favor of 
the Prolific. He decided it to be the best Straw- 
berry we have, when in its purity, of course. 
There was no just comparison with any other. 

Mr. Stoms insisted that he had never called the 
Washington a first rate Strawberry in point of 
flavor. But to pay the producer, it was the best 
for the million. The taste did not admit of much 
contest, but it was better in taste than in appear- 
ance. There was no better berry than the Ho- 
vey’s Seedling, on new grounds or disintegrated 
limestone soils. He admits that on such grounds 
as Mr. Cary has, the L. Prolific is unsurpassed, 
but for field culture, on ordinary soils and prepa- 
ration, it was a failure. L. Prolific was large 
even before it was ripe. The McAvoy is not so 
at that time, but comes out afterwards. Ten 
years ago, L. Prolific and McAvoy’s Superior 
appeared at the same time. He has seen no 
drawer of the Prolific since. Comparatively, 
the Hovey is now rather going back, and the 
McAvoy is advancing. The McAvoy sells as 
high as the Hovey. 

Dr. Mosher remarked that the L. Prolific 
would be valuable for field culture, if it is not al- 
lowed to run too much together, and if it is culti- 
vated in hills it will produce a fine and large 
crop. So with the Peabody; but without this 
plan he cannot recommend either for ordinary 
field culture. 

Mr. Gregory stated that in the Strawberry 
wars, Hovey’s Seedling had generally carried off 
the palm from the L. Prolific. The Hovey ri- 
pened its berries more gradually ; the Prolific all 
nearly at the same time. Hovey’s Seedling con- 
tinued in bearing for about three weeks. The 
Hovey was both earlier and later. 

Mr. Addis bore testimony that the L. Prolific 
bore frost as well as any other kind, and he has 
the Hooker, McAvoy, etc. 

Mr. Reily said at Mr. Cary’s a finer yield of 
L. Prolific he never saw. He thought there was 
no comparison between the Prolific and Washing- 
ton. The reason that the L. Prolific has not gen- 
erally done well, is because there has been fraud, 
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either intentional or unintentional, in the sales, 
ete. The McAvoy he rated as the best he ever 
knew in flavor. 


Mr. Taylor observed that a number of intelli- 
gent men and horticulturists had visited his beds 
of L. Prolific this season, and they pronounced 
them unequaled. He had 150 persons in his 
family to supply—it was merely a field-culture 
test. He never visited a finer quantity or qual- 
ity. His several patches measured from 4 feet 
wide to about 60 to 75 long, and at one picking 
he gathered 60 quarts from one of his beds. He 
considers the Prolific requires a good soil and at- 
tentive culture. He believes that ten years is 
not sufficient time to test the Prolific as a market 
fruit. 

Mr. Mears has the genuine Prolific—admitted 
that his soil was not adapted for Strawberries. 
In contests he has found that the Hovey’s Seed- 
ling generally bear off the palm from L. Prolific. 
He considers Hovey equal, if not superior in fla- 
vor. He regards the Washington better in flavor 
than either the McAvoy’s Superior or the Pro- 
lific. 





The Garden a Sample of Character. 

It is a bound volume of agricultural life, writ- 
ten in poetry. In it the farmer and his family 
set the great industries of the plow, spade and 
hoe in rhyme. Every flower or fruit-bearing 
tree is a green syllable after the graceful type 
and curse of Eden. Every bed of flowers is an 
acrostic to nature, written in the illustrated capi- 
tals of her own alphabet. Every bed of beets, 
celery or savory roots or bulbs, is a page of blank 
verse, full of bellesletters of agriculture. The 
farmer may be seen in his garden. It contains 
the synopsis of the character in letters that may 
be read across the road; the barometer hung by 
his door will indicate certain facts about the wea- 
ther, but the garden, lying on the sunny side of 
the house, marks with greater precision the de- 
gree of mind and heart culture which he has 
reached. It will embody and reflect his tastes, 
the bent and bias of his perceptions of grace and 
beauty. In it he holds up the mirror of his inner 
life to all who pass; and, with an observant eye, 
they may see all the features of his intellectual 
being in it. In that choice rood of earth he re- 
cords his progress in mental cultivation and pro- 
fessional experience. In it he marks, by some 
intelligent sign, his scientific and successful econo- 
mies in the cornfield. In it you may see the 
germs of his reading, and can almost tell the 
number and nature of his books. In it he will 
reproduce the seed-thought he has culled from the 
printed pages of his library. In it he will post 
an answer to the question whether he has any 
taste for reading at all. Many a nominal farmer’s 
house bas been passed by the book agent without 
a call, because he saw a blunt, gruff negative to 
the question in the garden or yard.—Zlihu Bur- 
ritt. 
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Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Washing Dishes. 

I have seen men go to lift off a teakettle or 
spider, and start back as through repulsed, when 
they’d find nothing else to lift it with but the wet 
dishcloth. This looks as though there was a 
screw loose somewhere in household matters. 

The poor dishcloth is a slandered character, 
whether it deserves it or not. I hate to have the 
men hear me say it, for it’s private, and I only 
want the women to know it. 

There’s sweet poetry in washing dishes, and 
seeing them shine and glisten in their pretty clean 
polish, but every woman don’t see it. 

I know a good many nice housekeepers who 
use the same cloth to wash their white cups and 
saucers, that they wash pots and spiders, and 
wipe the cooking stove with: real fine women, 
too, good cooks and excellent housewives,—but I 
am sure it is an oversight in them; they don’t 
think how nasty it is, and how dirty it does look. 
Only think of a dishcloth so used up in the ser- 
vice of pot, pan, pie dish and chinas, that its 
color is of the earth, earthy, and when taken up, 
will string out the length of your dress, and 
smells! [Gentlemen will just turn back to the 
hint above, please sirs !] 

Dish water ought to be so clean, and plenty of 
it, and let the washing rags be clean and white, 
and the wipers worn-out towels kept for nothing 
else. When you are through washing dishes, 
wash your cloths in clean water, (not the refuse 
dish water,) and spread them to dry where air 
can get at them all over, making them fresh and 
clean, ready for the next time. On washing days 
have them boiled like other things, and ironed to 
make them soft. Keep a calico rag, or one not 
white, to wash pots and pans, and stove plates. 
Use it for nothing else. 

Ifave three or four quilted holders hanging 
about handy, to lift hot things with, but never use 
a dishcloth for this purpose. The iron-holder 
used on ironing days, (Tuesdays,) should be 
white and clean, and kept rolled up in the ironing 
sheet. And the ironing sheet should be an old 
cotton quilt folded across, and two or three worn 
out sheets tacked on it. If they get shabby or 
scorched, stitch another over to hide it. 

But about washing dishes. 

When I was in Mass., among my folks there, a 
while ago, I felt clever, and wanted to be useful, 
and one morning I took hold to help Auntie do 
up her work. She stood glancing furtively at 
me, while I was preparing to wash dishes. I put 
the cups and saucers in the big pan, and when I 
began to pour hot water over them, she caught 
my arm with a frightened look, and a “laws-a- 
massy, chile! yer do’ no’ nothin beout washin 
dishes! Let yer Aunt Nabby dew it!” and 
forthwith came a pan of foamy suds, and she 
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made as much fuss and splash as we would wash-' 
ing a dozen blankets. After all had a complete) 
rubbing, she rinsed them in lukewarm water, and | 
wiped them with a soft dry cloth, and they glis-, 
tened like new ware, and smelt as fresh as a new 
hay field. Dear auntie! how many little arts in 
housewifery I learned of her, as I sat busy with 
my book or pen, peeping slyly up, while she went 
“bobbing around” so cheerfully, engaged with | 
her home duties! Still, 1 think she was “more 
nice than wise,” and that the suds would soon 
penetrate the glazing, and the dishes would have 
that strong odor that old ware has which has 
been in use a long time. One such a washing 
every week will prevent stains settling in the 








creases of cups and saucers and plates. 

I am afraid the sisterhood will come buzzing 
about my devoted ears, like mad hornets. If they 
do, Col., we can guess what kind of dishcloths 
they keep. ROsELLA. 

For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Peach Leaves for Yeast. 








T notice in the last No. of the Cultivator, an 
article by a Lady correspondent, recommending 
a substitution of peach leaves for hops, in the 
preparation of yeast. There is no one who more 
heartily weleomes contributions on subjects of do- 
mestic economy from the ladies than myself, and 
my notions of etiquette would not permit me to 
criticise a lady’s contribution, did I not feel that 
if the recipe were put into general practice, it 
might be productive of unpleasant results. Were 
all ladies as well skilled in yeast making and 
bread making as “ Harriet” undoubtedly is, there 
would perhaps be no occasion to dissuade any one 
from adopting her method. Calomel, strychnine, 
arsenic and prussic acid, in the hands of a skillful 
and accomplished physician, have produced the 
most salutary results, but in the hands of the un- 
skillful have produced death. 

It is a well known fact that peach leaves con- 
tain a large percentage of oxalic acid, and it is 
equally well known that this acid is a virulent 
poison. Oxalic acid is composed of two propor- 
tions of carbonic acid and three proportions of 
oxygen, or in chemical nomenclature, C2 03. 
The leaves of the peach tree are composed of 


Carbonic acid ....... 4.4’ kan - 13.300 
I" Sees cere rer - 0.600 
Phosphates ......-see0- e+e+ 9.600 
aa er Teer e Terre. 
Magnesia........ sesseecee 9.900 
er e054 60a ea, Oe 
OGG jeksence ccecancewune Bae 
Pee Fr errr 5.120 
Sulphuric acid.......+....-. 4.420 
Organic acids .....+...+.++. 7.900 

98.560 





Tradition says that the peach originally was a 
very poisonous tree, and bore poisonous fruit, that 
the Persian warriors brought some of the trees to. 
Persia, to grow them to obtain poison in which to’ 
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dip the points of their arrows, to render the 
wounds made by them more fatal; but through 
cultivation, the fruit lost its deleterious qualities, 
and became one of the most inestimable products 
of Pomona. The leaves and meat of the pit, 
however, have not lost their poisonous qualities, 
although they may be less intense than originally. 
I trust that none but well skilled housewives will 
attempt the use of peach leaves in so important 
an article of diet as the “staff of life.” 
Joun H. Kuiprarr. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Greetings—House Cleaning. 


Frienp Harris :—I have perused the con- 
tents of the Ohio Cultivator with much pleasure 
and benefit for seven vears, and when the clubs 
were making up for our’ P. O., I have sent sev- 
eral copies to my friends for New Year’s pres- 
ents, where it had never made its appearance be- 
fore. But I believe it does not like single life 
very well, for I have known it to gather up nine 
or ten companions at one little P. O., for company 
the next year. It is always safe after the first 
impression, and it is my wish that it may live to 
visit every family of the rural community in 
Ohio, and a great many more besides. 

But what I intended to write was, that I wish 
to return my thanks to “ Rosella” for her good 
and timely letter on house-cleaning. I am neith- 
er wife or mother, but I know what it is to keep 
house, and have the care of the little “ institu- 
tions” too. We had a good bit of house-cleaning 
to do this spring, but I took Rosella’s advice, and 
did not try to accomplish it all in one day, but my 
cousin and I cleaned one room a day till we fin- 
ished it allup. And if the Editor had called to 
see us in the midst of our house-cleaning, we 
could have entertained him with as much plea- 
sure then, as at any other time. House-cleaning 
can be made a pleasure, when rightly conducted, 
as well as any other employment, and have a 
portion of time for reading every day, too. With 
many kind wishes for the prosperity of the Culti- 
vator family, I am respectfully, Eunice. 

Highland Co., 6th mo., 1859. 





Petticoats on the Stairs. 


Getting up and down stairs by full dressed la- 
dies, is not always the easiest thing in the world 
they are expected to do, and to do it gracefully 
and without inconvenience, requires the exercise 
of ingenuity and some regard to well established 
mechanical laws and principles. A lady who 
sometimes writes for the newspapers, has taken 
up the subject of hoops, and getting up and down 
stairs, and tenders to her sisters some sensible 
suggestions. She says: “The hoops should be 
near together, say two or three inches apart, and 
come to within as many inches of the feet or bot- 
tom of the dress. A word about the management 
of dresses. In the first place, in going up stairs 
you need only lift the front of your dress, and in 
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descending, the back part of your skirts. The A Appeel for Are 

front part of your dress can by no effort be soiled | To Tae SkXtaNT oF THE OLD Brick MueTixouse. 

in descending, neither can the back part by as- 0 sextant of the meetinouse, wich sweeps 

cending a pair of stairs. Do, therefore, have a | And dusts, or is supposed too! and makes fiers, 

reform in this, to my mind, immodest habit you | And lites the gass, and sumtimes leaves a screw loose, 

have heedlessly gotten into, of dragging your) po tase aly ae than a pile ; 

— — = going down stairs, and lifting ut up | tothe oriet of ero eve te ~_ cannes $ 

in front instead. 


~ E r And for the servases gits $100 per annum, 
The Albany Journal, in commenting upon) Wich them that thinks deer, let em try it ; 


these remarks, says, whenever a concert has been| Getin up befoar star-lite in all wethers and 
given at the principal hall in that city, it is al-| Kindlin fers when the wether is as cold 
ways noticed that on the following morning the| 4* #te, *n4 like as not grean wood for kindlers ; 

: h cleaner than usual. having been I wouldn’t be hired to do it for no some— 
stairs are much ¢ y ’ _ ~~ But o sextant ! there are 1 kermoddity 
thoroughly swept by the skirts of the ladies in re-| wichs more than gold, wich doant cost nothin, 
tiring from the hall. In descending the stairs,| Worth more than anything exsep the Sole of Mann 
the dresses are partially raised in front, while the| { mean pewer Are, sextant | i mean pewer are | 
back, which should be raised, is left to drag upon | ps is plenty out 0 dores, so plenty t doant no 
the stairs. The dresses dragging upon the stairs| “*t 0m sit to do with itself, but Bys about 

. . Scaterin leavs and bloin of men’s hatts : 

are sometimes stepped upon by those following, 


. * . in short, its jest ‘fre as are’’ out dores. 
and accidents thus occur. If the ladies will but| But o sextant, in our church its scarce as piety, 


elevate their skirts slightly in front when going) scarce as bank bills wen agints beg for mischuns, 
up stairs, and do the reverse in descending, they | Wich some say is purty often (taint nothin to me, 
will have no difficulty, no danger, and preserve| Wt! ive aint nothin to nobody) but o sextant, 


hei ts fi f ss u shet 500 men, wimmen and children, 
their garmen ree trom injury. Speshally the latter, up in a tite place, 


Some has bad breths, none aint 2 swete, 
Is tHe Wortp A Mistake ?—One of the Some is fevery, some is scrofilus, 


saddest mistakes which good people have made is| And some haint none, and some aint over clean ; 
in supposing the world tobe amistake. To these) But every 1 on em breethes in & and out and in, 
people—and their number is not small—the earth Sey 50 times a minit, or 1 million and a half breths an our 
is but a theatre of pain and of sickness, sorrow| ‘0W ™ long wills church ful of are last at that rate, 
P ‘ - ’ l ask you, say 15 minits, and then wats to be did? 

and death. Joy 18 illusive, pleasure a cheat, Why then they must brethe it all over again. 
laughter a mockery, and happiness a thing im-| nd then agin, and so on, till each has took it down, 
possible, and not even to be looked for on this side| At least 10 times, and let it up agin, and wats more, 
of the grave. The performance of all duty is the pote a dent am the a 
“ ° ” “ rethen his own are, and no ones else ; 

taking be 4 of what they call “a ¢ They Each one mus take whatever comes to him. 
are actually afraid to be happy, under an over- 


‘ 4 4 - O sextant, doant you know our lungs is bellusses, 
shadowing impression that they have no right to) to pio the fier of life, and keep it from 


be happy in this life. They believe that there is} goin out; and how can bellusses blo without wind, 
something intrinsically bad in the world they in-| And aint wind are? I put it to your conscens. 
habit, and all the joy that proceeds from it. They} Are is the same to us as milk to babies, 
have an idea that the moral evil which afflicts the} O° **te" 's ' Ss, oF peadiums to clox— 

P ° Or roots & airbs unto an injun Doctor, 
human race has struck in. All the sufferings of| 9. jis. hedewmn ene 
the brute creation — their throes of labor, and 


7 Or boys to gurls, Are is for us to brethe, 
sicknesses of body, and pains of death—are so| wat signifies who preeches if i cant breethe ? 


many voices proclaiming the fatal failure of Adam.| Wats Pol? Wats Pollus? to sinners who are ded? 
Homan nature itself is an awful thing. God is a| Ded for want of breth? why sextant, when we die 
great law-giver, an inexorable avenger, an awful ps pee digpaptannaripery rripectier qunaegaaiaiaas 

: ° nd now, o sextant, let me beg of you 

judge, a Being to be feared more than loved.| 4 1,4 4 jittle are into our chureh. 

Life is a trial— severe, unrelenting, perpetual.| (pewer are is sertin proper for the pews) 

All that seems good and graceful and glorious in| nd do it weak days and Sundays tew— 

the world is a hollow sham, for the deception of) It aint much trouble—only make a hole 

the unwary and the ruin of the unwise. And the are will cum in of itself ; 


a (It lavs to cum in whare it can git warm ;) 
De. J. G. Hortaup. And o how it will rouze the people up 


























Sorcuo Seep Cake—Being requested by a) 40) seene fanaa 
friend to try it I took a small batch to mill and| 4s wind on the dry Boans the Profit tells of. 
got it ground and manufactured it into bread after 
the same fashion that you do buckwheat, and it} A Hore in tHe Pockert.—If it it were not 
made as good bread as does that grain, at least it| for these holes in the pocket, we should all be 
was so pronounced by nearly all who ate it, and| rich. A pocket is like a cistern; a small leak at 
some liked it better. Itis prepared as buckwheat, |the bottom is worse than a large pump at the top. 
only wife says that perhaps it is a little harder| God sends rain enough every year, but it is not 
baking; next time I took some Imphee, and like it|every man that will take pains to catch it; and it 
better. It is not as dark. P. S. |is not every man that catches it who knows how 
Belmont Co. O. to keep it—Henry Word Beecher. 
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ANEW BOOK 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





Now Reapy, 
PLAIN AND PLEASANT TALK 
ABOUT FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
One neat 12mo. Price $1.25. 


It will be seen by the above, that Mr. Beecher appears before 
the public in book form, as a writer on Agricultural, Horticultural 
and Floricultural subjects, It will no doubt be news to many 
that, to his wide reputation as an Orator, Preacher and Writer, 
must be added that of a practical Farmer, Gardener and Fruit- 
Grower, for such he is and has been. But the book speaks for 
itself. Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 

12 FOLLETT, FOSTER & CO., Columbus, O. 


(<r Tue Fourth Votume or THE AMERICAN HERD 
Boox is ready for delivery. The price to subscribers is $5 a copy , 
on receipt of which sum the number of copies wanted will be 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 





The Produce Market has been completely upset by the frost of 
June 4th, and until the result is known upon the wheat, barley, 
etc., the prices of grains will be unsettled. In some localities 
the markets were excited, but prices in genera! are not much ad- 
vanced The Cattle market holds up as usual. Dairy produets 
are fair. Wool opens well: the average price for Ohio fine wool 
is about 45c. The very fine wools of Eastern Ohio command ten 
or fifteen cents higher than this. At such rates, our advice to 
Wool Growers is, to let it slide, and take care of the cash. 








E. BALL'S OHIO MOWER, 


With Reaper Attachment. 
rPHIS VALUABLE MACHINE IS AGAIN TO 


be in market the coming harvest. The Patentee has spent 
the last six months in getting up an entire new set of patterns for 
this machine, and has made many valuable and important altera- 
tions and improvements, making the machine to run with less 
power, as well as making it more durable and easily managed by 
nTHe REAPER ATTACHMENT is now complete, and operates 
to a charm, delivering the cut grain at the side of the machine, 
and entirely out of the way of the next round. The machine has 
now no side draft, either as a Mower or Reaper, and can be ope- 


rated in either respect with one span of horses. Space will not | 


e enumerate all the improvements and advantages I 
Pialm for this machine. Those wishing to obtain a first class 
combined machine, would do well to see one of the Ohio Reaper 
and Mowers, before Ce gn hee rennet Any owen hegre 

ay be desired, I shall be happy to comm , 
ag ope J. A. PITTS’ SEPARATOR, McFARLIN Ss 
CORN SHELLER, CUMINS’ HAY, STRAW AND CORN STALK 
CUTTER, and first class agricultural implements generally. 


. BALL, 
Mar. 1-4m Canton, Stark Co., O. 


go} | Black Rock, N. Y. 
Is the World a Mistake ? Sorgho Seed Cake ; Appeal for Air, _ | 





maining copies of the second and third volumes, which I can fur- 


" nish at $5.50 a copy, sent by mail, or $5 by express, as above. 


LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
DOUGLAS’ 


PREMIUM SUGAR MILLS. 
[s CONSEQUENCE OF A NOTICE PUB- 


lished in the On10 CuLtivator and other agricultural papers, 
by Messrs. Hedges, Free & Co. of Cincinnati, 0., cautioning all 
persons from purchasing Sugar Cane Mills, as by so doing they 
will render themselves liable to infringements of the Patent 
Laws, referring to certain parties at Zanesville, O., and else- 
where, and iniorming those parties who wish to obtain rel. able 
Sugar Mills, to be careful to purchase those marked “ Hedges’ 
Patent,” we, the undersigned, in justice to ourselves, give notice 
and state, that we are not making Mills in violation of Letters 
Patent granted to Isaac A. Hedges, or Mills infringing on tne 
rights of any other party. 

Iv is a fact, and one well established, that we are manufactur- 
| ing a very superior Sugar Mill—the Premium MILL, the best now 
| in use, and that this fact presses upon the “ toes” of the Cincin- 

nati Firm, and hence their ‘‘Caution” as a means to hold up 

their reputation. For our Mills have taken the First Premium at 

‘he principal Fairs, and have given full and perfect satisfaction, 
| whilst the breakage of those of the Cincinnati Firm, during the 
grinding season of 1858, in every section of our country, in con- 
| sequence of their weakness, defective construction and indiffer- 
| ent workmanship, tells loudly and plainly against their reputa- 
| tion as manufacturers of Sugar Cane Mills. 

We use a different and much superior feed arrangement, also a 
| different plan of oiling our lower boxes, and one much more sim- 
| ple and superior to their arrangements, and our Mills have other 
essentia] and superior qualities. In short, our Mills are not in- 
fringements on those of any other manufacturer, and as such we 
guarantee them. 

We have now an application in the United States Patent Office 
for very essential and important improvements in our Mills, which 
places them far ahead of the Mill we sold in 1658 

The grapes are sour with our Cincinnati friends, and this ex- 
plains the reason of their published ‘ Caution to parties purchas- 
ing Sugar Mills.” As they cannot rely upon merit to give their 
| Mills popularity, they hope to sustain themselves and their Mills 
| by threats and braggadocio. 











| Thankful for the past liberal patronage extended to us, the 
| continuation of the same is respectfully solicited. Send in your 


| orders early, and thus avoid any disappointment in getting ma- 


chinery to work off your crops in time. Address . 
| DOUGLAS BROTHERS, 


| 12 Zanesville, Ohio. 





ARVEST DRINK.—I HAVE A RECEIPT 
for making that pleasant and wholesome drink, ealled Wes- 
| TERN CipeR—a beverage that never intoxicates. Easily made, 
in any quantity you may desire,—always ready. Suitable for ev- 
ery family for a drink, or for the table. Far superior and more 
| Suitable for the harvest-field, than alcoholic or malt liquors. And 
a very profitable article to retail in a saloon and grocery—costs 
less than ONE CENT per glass—and retails readily at FIVE CENTS 
per glass. 
te Send 25 cents, in money or stamps,) and get a receipt by 
return mail. Direct Post Master West-Lafayette, 
10-* Coshocton Co., O. 





